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CAN THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CANONICAL AND 
NON-CANONICAL WRITINGS BE MAINTAINED ?' 



GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
The University of Chicago 



Such a question as this has a formidable aspect to many devout 
souls today. It seems to be striking at the very center of our 
faith in God's revelation; and a negative answer is dreaded because 
it would be generally interpreted to mean that we must abandon 
all belief in the unique value and authority of Christianity. It 
is well, therefore, at the outset to emphasize the fact that the 
question is proposed not in any spirit of wanton destructiveness, 
but simply because developments in theological scholarship dur- 
ing the past century or more have made it imperative to face the 
issue. One has only to read the popular treatises to discover that 
serious modifications have been made by conservative thinkers in 
the conception of the nature of the Bible. There is in most of 
these discussions a commendable reluctance to lower in any way 
the valuation of those Scriptures which for centuries have fed the 
life of the church. Nevertheless, concessions are freely made today 
which would have appalled our fathers. It seems proper, there- 
fore, to take account of stock, and to determine just what we can 
truthfully say concerning the distinction between canonical and 
non-canonical writings. 

It may be of value to remind ourselves that this is only one 
aspect of a larger question. Any religion in the course of its 
development establishes certain writings or rituals or localities 
in which the presence of God is believed to be more directly acces- 
sible than elsewhere. It frequently happens that criticism arising 
from either religious or scientific considerations compels a modi- 
fication of theory in regard to the exact nature of these special 
objects of religious reverence. Disturbing as the necessity for 

1 A paper read before the twenty-eighth annual session of the Baptist Congress 
held at Augusta, Ga. v Nov. 8-10, 1910, slightly modified. 
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readjustment may appear at first, that view of the matter which 
eventually proves itself least vulnerable to the weapons of a legiti- 
mate criticism is also the most serviceable for religious faith. As 
examples of questions which are similar in import to the one which 
forms the subject of this paper, we may mention the doctrines of 
the infallible church, of the sacramental efficacy of baptism and 
the Lord's Supper, and the theory of priestly ordination. Can 
the distinction be maintained between the church and other human 
organizations ? There are multitudes of Protestants who feel 
that in a more human and democratic view of the organization 
of the followers of Christ there is a religious as well as a logical 
gain. Is there no difference between the bread and wine which 
the priest has blessed and the ordinary bread and wine used for 
secular purposes ? There are those who feel that in abolishing 
the distinction involved in the doctrine of transubstantiation, a 
genuine advance is made in the understanding and the practice 
of true religion. Is there no essential difference between the 
ordained minister and the layman ? Has the layman just as good 
a right to utter decisions in ecclesiastical matters as has the man 
upon whose head have been placed the ordaining hands of the 
clergy ? Again, there are many who feel that the abolition of the 
distinction is of real advantage to the cause of religion. 

It is worth while to remind ourselves of these other instances 
of the fundamental question, in order to reassure ourselves. It 
is quite possible that a failure to maintain the distinction between 
canonical and non-canonical writings might eventuate in the 
establishment of a religious faith which later generations would 
regard as more valuable than the one which their forefathers were 
so reluctant to modify or abandon. When church and sacra- 
ments and clergy cease to be valued because of their essential 
"divine rights," it is not a serious step to the more democratic 
view of the Bible. At any rate, a doctrine which is based on the 
facts is better than a doctrine which is obliged to explain away 
troublesome facts. Our attempt, then, will be reverently to ask 
the question whether, in view of the data at our disposal, we can 
maintain the distinction between canonical and non-canonical 
writings. 
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But just what is the distinction? Any thing can be distin- 
guished somehow from other things. If not, they would be 
identical. Since the writings contained in the Bible are not 
identical with those outside the Canon, it follows that some sort 
of a distinction can be made. But just what is it that we can say 
of the biblical writings which we cannot say of others? It will 
perhaps clear the ground if we take up the significant theories 
of theologians on this point and inquire whether, in the light of the 
facts, these theories can stand. 

It is not necessary in this discussion to review the history of 
the formation of the Canon of Scripture. Every one knows that 
while the majority of our present biblical books came to be uni- 
versally accepted as divinely inspired, there were some whose 
character did not compel unanimous approval. A few of these 
doubtful books, such as Esther, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, 
II Peter, Jude, and II and III John, have come into the standard 
Canon of Scripture. Others, such as the Apocrypha of the Old 
Testament, the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Clementine epistles 
have been excluded from our Protestant Canon. The interesting 
point to be observed in the history of the discussions concerning 
the doubtful books is the fact that while the idea of a collection of 
divinely inspired Scriptures was indubitably held, it was impossible 
to say with certainty just where the line should be drawn between 
inspired and uninspired writings. As a matter of fact, the exact 
determination of the Canon of Scripture was never a burning issue 
until after the Reformation. The early church was conscious of 
possessing in the apostles and prophets a source of authority which 
we today do not find in any living men. The traditions of Christ's 
life and work were communicated orally as well as in writing. 
Thus there was no exclusive dependence upon a definite collection 
of writings. When, during the second century, Christianity 
became Catholic in spirit, the guidance of the church constituted 
the foundation of faith. It was only when Luther denied the 
authority of the church and appealed to the Word of God alone that 
there was felt to be any pressing need for defining the exact list 
of authoritative books. In answer to this demand of the Lutheran 
Reformation, we have the test established by Catholicism in the 
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decrees of the Council of Trent, and the doctrine of the inner tes- 
timony of the Holy Spirit established by Luther and Calvin. 

The Catholic theory can be dismissed here with a word. It 
declares that the voice of the church decides which writings were 
given by inspiration. The church has been the faithful custodian 
of the doctrines of Christ and the apostles, and thus can tell us 
just what books were divinely approved. 2 Catholicism thus has 
a perfectly definite distinction between canonical and non-canoni- 
cal writings. One class has received from the church the needed 
label; the other has not. This decision is final; for human judg- 
ments cannot be allowed to modify the divine pronouncements of 
the church. If one agrees to the major premise of the capacity 
of the church thus to decide questions, this distinction will doubt- 
less seem satisfactory. But for one who denies that major premise, 
it seems like an arbitrary way of settling so important a matter. 

Luther proposed a practical test. He was primarily interested 
in the promotion of a vigorous life of justifying faith; his main 
concern was to discover the sources of such faith. He did not 
clearly distinguish between the idea of an original inspiration on 
the part of the writer of a scriptural book and its present power to 
inspire faith in God. The distinction which he actually had in 
mind was between those writings which have the power to bring 
to men the assurance of forgiveness through Christ and those 
which have no such power. In the application of this test, he 
uttered his famous dictum concerning the "strawy" character of 
the Epistle of James. His fundamental interest was the practical 
one of testing the legitimacy of a writing to be called Word of 
God by asking whether it actually did utter the forgiving message 
of God to the soul. But he never applied this test minutely or 
critically. Indeed, he was convinced that the Scriptures, as a 
whole, actually speak to men with divine compelling power. 

Calvin elaborated this same practical test into his famous doc- 
trine of the inner testimony of the Spirit. 

As God alone is a sufficient witness of himself in his own Word, so also 
the Word will never gain credit in the hearts of men till it be confirmed by 
the internal testimony of the Spirit Therefore, being divinely illu- 

2 Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, Session 4. 
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mined by the Spirit, we believe the divine original of the Scripture, not from 
our own judgment or that of other men, but we esteem the certainty that we 
have received it from God's own mouth by the ministry of men to be superior 
to that of any human judgment, and equal to that of an intuitive perception 
of God himself in it.' 

But here again, Calvin was more concerned to show that the 
Bible has actual power to convince men without need of appealing 
to the authority of the church than he was to apply the test which 
he proposed to both canonical and non-canonical literature. 
Indeed, the reformation test as thus formulated by Luther and 
Calvin has never been actually used as a critical principle by 
theologians. 

Indeed, it immediately becomes evident that the application of 
this test proposed by Calvin would eliminate the existing distinc- 
tion between canonical and non-canonical writings more com- 
pletely than would the most radical conclusions of biblical criti- 
cism. Does the Book of Leviticus speak to modern Christians 
with real authority ? Does any one try to put it into practice ? 
For the promotion of your sense of genuine communion with God 
would you prefer the Book of Esther to Pilgrim's Progress? If 
you exclude allegorical interpretation and face the actual message 
of the Song of Songs, does it surpass Thomas a, Kempis' Imitation 
of Christ in power to assure you of the reality of God's presence ? 
If we attempt to say that in all parts of the Bible we have the 
Word of God in a unique sense, we are led into hopeless sophistry 
in order to maintain our position. Let me quote a sentence from 
a noted defender of biblical authority as an example of this "con- 
fusion worse confounded." Says this theologian in discussing 
the imprecatory Psalms: "While the record of what is said is 
correct and exact, that which is recorded as being said may not in 
itself be right; but it is God's word that man said it, though what 
man was recorded as saying may not be God's Word." 4 This 
seems to mean that in some portions of the Bible we have a real 
revelation from God to the souls of men; while in other parts we 
have true accounts, indeed, but they may be accounts of evil. 

3 Institutes, Book I, chap. vii. 

4 R. A. Torrey, Difficulties and Alleged Errors and Contradictions in the Bible, p. 72. 
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The fundamental difference which remains, then, between the Bible 
and other literature is the assertion that in the Bible we always 
have historically accurate statements, while in other literature we 
cannot be sure. So far as the practical use of the Bible is con- 
cerned, however, we have to distinguish between religious truth 
and religious error in the Bible no less than in other literature. 
Just what advantage, then, comes from alleged historical accuracy 
in such a case it is hard to see. 

In short, the essentially religious distinction proposed by the 
Reformers fails to establish any clear dividing line between the 
biblical writings and those of alleged secular origin. In the Bible, 
as in other literature, the devout reader finds many utterances, 
indeed, which appeal to him with such power that he is lifted into 
communion with God. He also finds statements which perplex 
him, or which even arouse his protest. The imprecatory Psalms 
could hardly find their way into a modern hymnbook. On the 
other hand, one feels no sense of incongruity between the Pauline 
Epistles and the Confessions of Augustine. The facts simply do 
not warrant that distinction which Calvin tried to establish on 
the basis of the inner testimony of the Spirit. 

What about other tests which have been suggested ? Can we. 
for example, say that the Bible is infallible, while other books are 
fallible ? Nothing is more noticeable than the gradual disappear- 
ance of that word "infallible" from present-day theologies. It 
is freely admitted by practically everyone today that the writers 
of the Bible shared the imperfect scientific and historical ideas of 
their age. The attempt is sometimes made to distinguish between 
the secular and the theological aspects of biblical teaching, and to 
maintain the infallibility of the latter even when recognizing the 
limitations of the former. But critical study is making impossible 
even this distinction. To mention but one example : the theology 
of most of the New Testament writers is unquestionably mille- 
narian. Is this theology infallible? The conviction is steadily 
growing among biblical scholars that the eschatological beliefs of 
the first century belong to the transient aspects of Christian his- 
tory. We must, then, recognize limitations in the theological 
thinking of the biblical writers. But this means that we have 
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abolished the last distinction implied in the word "infallible." 
If we may judge from present tendencies, the word itself will soon 
be obsolete in theology. 

As to the other external marks by which the unique authority 
of Scripture has been established, these too are faring ill in the 
march of scholarship. As we come to know the literary history 
of the books of the Bible, it becomes more and more apparent that 
the traditional beliefs do not rest upon the facts. Indeed, com- 
paratively few of the books of the Bible make any claim to have 
been composed either by special inspiration or by any method 
other than that in common use at the time. The historical books 
of the Old Testament are frankly compiled from older sources, 
and the differing points of view of these sources are preserved for 
us side by side with all their inconsistencies. It is safe to say that 
if we did not begin with the notion of a special inspiration of the 
biblical authors, we should never dream of attributing to the 
authors of the books of Samuel and Kings, for example, any 
unusual equipment for their task beyond that possessed by any 
devout believer in the religious value of the history of his people. 
On inductive grounds why should we deny special inspiration to 
the Shepherd of Hermas and affirm it in the case of the Book of 
Acts or the Epistle of James ? 

In short, those distinctions which theologians have asserted to 
exist between the Bible and other books simply do not exist. 
We cannot call the Bible infallible, and all other books fallible. 
We cannot hold that the Bible is composed exclusively of books 
written by authorized prophets and apostles; for evidence for this 
is totally lacking in many instances. Some of the books of both 
the Old and the New Testament are of unknown origin. On the 
other hand, if the lost epistles of Paul were to be found, would 
they now be put into the Canon? Certainly not. But if they 
were known to be authentic, it is safe to say that every biblical 
scholar in Christendom would use them exactly as he uses the 
canonical epistles. As a matter of fact, except for the somewhat 
arbitrary decisions of ecclesiastical councils, the Christian church 
has never been able to draw a definite line between canonical and 
non-canonical writings. The not inconsiderable number of "doubt- 
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ful" books on the border line is witness to this fact. Nowhere is 
the state of the case more guilelessly put than by Canon Sanday 
in his article on the Bible in Hastings' Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics. Says he : 

If we were to try to sum up in a single word the common property which 
runs through the whole Bible, and which, broadly speaking, may be said to 
distinguish it from other literature of the kind, we might say that it consists 
in the peculiar energy and intensity of the God-consciousness apparent in the 
writers. A general term like this will perhaps best embrace the different 
modes and degrees in which this consciousness manifests itself. It is true 
that in some of the books there is such a shading away of degree that it may 
be questioned whether those particular books are rightly included in the 
Canon, just as there are so many analogous phenomena in some books outside 
the Canon as to raise a doubt whether they are rightly excluded from it. 
It cannot be claimed that the judgment of the Jewish and Christian churches 
is infallible. All that we can say is that it is sufficiently near for practical 
purposes. 

Dr. Sanday is trying to preserve the old distinction, but is 
compelled by the facts to acknowledge that it cannot be done in 
any absolute fashion. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the Canon 
of Scripture is adequate even for practical purposes. Nothing is 
more conspicuous in our modern methods of studying the Bible 
than to "get the historical background" for the understanding of 
a biblical message. Do we realize to what a large extent we are 
dependent on non-canonical sources for our acquaintance with this 
historical background? What a revolution in our knowledge of 
the religion of Israel has come from the frank and free use of non- 
canonical sources to supplement and to correct the representation 
given in the Old Testament! Every fragment of writing which 
has been preserved in the period between the Maccabaean uprising 
and the days of Jesus is eagerly treasured and positively employed 
to help us understand the consciousness and the teaching of Jesus. 
One need only glance over our Sunday-school quarterlies to see 
to what an extent the non-canonical material is employed to help 
in expounding the Scriptures. It is simply impossible for us to 
understand the Bible itself rightly unless we study with equal care 
non-biblical sources. 
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What distinction, then, can we make between the Bible and 
other literature ? 

Simply this: As the Jewish community came to feel the neces- 
sity of preserving for its own edification and for the religious 
education of succeeding generations the historical sources of its 
national faith, it selected those books which have passed into 
the Canon of the Old Testament. In the second century the 
Christian community, obeying a similar impulse, selected from the 
religious books which were known to represent the true spirit of 
Christianity those which constitute the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment. These two collections have been used by the Christian 
church for centuries as the fundamental basis of education and of 
personal faith. They have thus become so inwrought into the 
sentiments and the practice of our religious life as to have a per- 
manent place in our esteem. So far as I can judge, there is no 
desire on the part of this age, nor is there likely to be any desire 
in the future, that the word "Bible" should stand for anything 
except just this collection of religious writings which has come to 
stand by itself. As a historical fact, conditioning centuries of 
Christian thinking, and to a greater or less degree affecting our 
own attitude toward religion, the distinction between canonical 
and non-canonical writings simply exists. 

Moreover, apart from the few "doubtful" writings, there is no 
question that these collections represent the very best extant 
records of the religion of the Bible. To distinguish such classical 
expressions of religious faith from those of less originality is a 
proceeding not without its value. In every realm of human learn- 
ing, such a selection of the best must be made, either by natural 
growth or by artificial means, for the benefit of those who have 
neither the time nor the ability to master all of the material for 
themselves. The Bible will always stand as an example of the 
survival of the fittest in the realm of religion. 

But paradoxical as it sounds, the reason why our modern age 
is willing to leave unrevised the traditional distinction between 
the Bible and other literature is simply because we have ceased to 
make any crucial use of the distinction. The truth is that our 
interest has shifted from the documents of the Bible to the life 
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which produced those documents and which they in turn produce. 
The facts with which we are really concerned are the religious 
achievements of the people of Israel, the life and teachings of 
Jesus, and the triumphant faith of his disciples. We want to come 
close to that wonderful development of religious faith which gave 
to the western world its beliefs and institutions. We really do 
not care whether the information about that religion comes from 
the Bible itself or from other sources. Anything which serves to 
make us better acquainted with the prophets of Israel and their 
message, anything which makes Jesus more real to us, anything 
which enables us better to enter into the aspirations and convic- 
tions of the apostolic age we eagerly welcome. We have entirely 
ceased to make any practical use of the distinction between 
canonical and non-canonical books. But this change of sentiment 
has come because we are intensely interested to know more about 
the religion which produced the Bible, so that we may more intelli- 
gently interpret it in the service of present life. 

The religious faith which has been built into our occidental 
civilization and which is a matter of vital concern to us all, owes 
its origin to two great creative epochs — to the work of the great 
prophets of Israel and to the life and teaching of Jesus and of his 
early disciples. This is not to disparage the tremendous signifi- 
cance of such men as Augustine and Luther. But these men 
were conscious of trying to purify and restore a religion which had 
its inspiration in the past. The prophets of Israel and Jesus made 
religion to consist in an immediate experience of the living God. 
There was an originality, a creative daring, a universality in what 
they did which compels men since them to become their disciples. 
There is nothing, so far as we know, in the entire history of religion 
so significant as this religion of the Bible. It is this which we 
treasure above all. Without it our spiritual life would be poor 
indeed. 

Now the religious literature preserved in the Bible contains 
the most important extant material for a knowledge of this great 
transforming spiritual achievement of humanity. As a matter of 
fact, if we were to lose the books of the Bible, there is nothing in 
all the world to replace them. They will always be our primary 
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sources for an understanding of the great creative origins of that 
faith which we believe is destined to conquer the world. But this 
very sense of the supreme importance of the biblical faith has led 
us to a keen sense of the fragmentary nature of the information 
preserved in these books. What gaps there are in the history! 
How much more we should like to know about the religion of the 
Jews after the passing of the great prophets! If we could obtain 
a full account of the childhood and the private life of Jesus, would 
it not be of inestimable value to us ? The disregard of the older 
distinction between canonical and non-canonical books has come 
partially, indeed, from a recognition of the falsity of theories which 
have been held concerning the nature of the Bible. But it too 
often escapes attention that the barriers have been thrown down 
because of a deeper desire to know the real power of the biblical 
faith. It is for this reason that we are dissatisfied to limit our- 
selves to what the Bible tells us if there are other sources which 
may amplify our knowledge. It is because we recognize that the 
utterances of the Bible constitute only a portion — admittedly the 
most important which we possess, but still only a portion — of the 
manifestation of the power of God in the life of men, that we are 
eager to cherish every other utterance which helps us to under- 
stand the nature of that magnificent faith. The freer attitude of 
the modern theologian toward the Bible is thus not for the destruc- 
tion, but for the fulfilment of the religion of the Bible. 



